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WALL STREET, EAST OF WILLIAM STREET, ABOUT 1 798 

FROM A WATER-COLOR DRAWING, REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE NEW 
YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 



THE MARIA P. JAMES COLLECTION 

OF the many points of interest 
attaching to the James Col- 
lection, perhaps nothing brings 
one in closer relation with the 
original owners than the group of costumes 
that has for the 
past month been 
attracting hun- 
dreds of visitors 
to the Gallery 
of Recent Acces- 
sions. The dis- 
persal of such a 
collection brings 
to mind forcibly 
the changed con- 
d i t i o n s under 
which the present 
generation lives 
and above all, the 
passing of the 
old-time attic of 
which even New 
York houses 
could boast when 
well-to-do people lived south of City Hall 
and Murray Hill was still a suburb. 




Charles Ludlow, the father of Miss Eliza- 
beth Ludlow and Mrs. Cornelia Ann Wil- 
link, lived at 13 Broad Street in a house 
whose gardens, filled with all manner of 
flowers and shrubs from the Linnean Gar- 
dens at Flushing, adjoined the premises on 
Wall Street, Number 18, which he and his 
son-in-law, John Abraham Willink, used 
for their office. 

The writers on Old New York have not 
been very definite in their meager references 
to the social life of the community over 
which the interesting objects in this col- 
lection, especially the costumes, lead us to 
ponder; but the dainty ball dress laid away 
in its original box, with the accompanying 
card of invitation, 1 the fan, the headdress, 
and the slippers all reflect a delightful bit 
of sentiment that suggests the quaintness of 
the maids and matrons who figured in the 
City Assemblies of a hundred years ago. 
We may with reasonableness infer that 
these dances, at which some of the pretty 
party dresses were worn, were held at the 
City Hotel, "constantly occupied by re- 

1 Engraved by James D. Stout, whose map 
and comparative plans showing eighty-eight 
years' growth of the city of New York were 
published by David Longworth in 181 7. 
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spectable strangers, the chief place of resort 
and the loftiest edifice of that kind in the 
city, containing more than one hundred 
large and small parlors and lodging rooms, 
besides the City Assembly Room, chiefly 
used for concerts and balls." 1 

This hotel was erected in 1792 on 
the site of a famous early hostelry which, 
we are told by Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, was 
originally the old 
Lieutenant - Governor 
de Lancey homestead, 
just north of Trinity 
Church, on the cor- 
ner of Broadway and 
Stone Street, known 
successively as the 
Province Arms, York 
Arms, and City Arms, 
and often called by the 
name of the proprie- 
tor Burns's Tavern or 
Burns's Coffee House. 
This was a favorite re- 
sort during the Revo- 
lution, and here in 
a large ballroom were 
given concerts and 
dancing assemblies. A 
magnificent banquet 
was here tendered to 
Hull, Decatur, and 
Jones, and here, also, 
Lafayette was entertained. Later this was 
"the chosen place for the Graces," to 
use the elegant language of Dr. Francis 
(Old New York, 1865); "here Terpsichore 
presided with her smiling countenance, and 
Euterpe first patronized Italian music in 
this country, under the accomplished dis- 
cipline of Trazzata." And he adds, coming 
down to the matter-of-fact, "This long- 
known and ample hall is not to be 
forgotten as the first building in this 
city, if not in the country, in which 
slate was used as a roof covering, about 
the year 1800, thus supplanting the 
old Dutch tile of the Hollanders, in 
use from the beginning of their dynasty 
among us." 

1 The picture of New York. D. T. Goodrich. 

(c. 1828.) 
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THE CITY HOTEL 

FROM AN UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOR 

SKETCH, REPRODUCED BY COURTESY 

OF WILLIAM LORING ANDREWS 



N the interesting and valuable collec- 
tion of costumes recently bequeathed 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
by Mrs. James several epochs of Amer- 
ican history are represented. 

The earliest gown 
tells of that prosperous 
time in the Colonial 
Era when George I 
was king, fully fifty 
years before English 
oppression forced the 
Colonists to open re- 
volt against the Crown. 
Then merchant ships 
from many countries 
coming and going reg- 
ularly to and from 
the port of New York 
brought the famous 
fashion dolls from 
France and the rich 
Kincob brocades from 
China out of which 
the miniature gar- 
ments of the dolls 
were copied by the 
colonial mantuamakers 
for their fashionable 
patrons. This particu- 
lar gown demonstrates 
the prevailing mode in 1720 when the 
skirts cleared the ground without a train 
and were held out by immense hoops, flat 
at the front and back but extending far 
out at the sides. We read that ladies of 
fashion of that time were often obliged to 
enter a room sidewise, as the hoops were 
wider than the door frames. The cobweb 
laces which undoubtedly finished this beau- 
tiful dress have probably served to adorn 
many a pretty costume after this one was 
laid aside. The fabric is soft silk instead 
of Kincob, but it is brocaded with small 
bunches of bright flowers. The quilted 
petticoat, over which it is worn — a style in 
vogue then and for many years afterwards 
— betrays the skill of some long-forgotten 
needlewoman, but the design is worthy of 
imitation in these modern days. 
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